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HE Crow was long considered a bird 

of ill omen, and its reputation to-day 
suffers from this ancient superstition, 
Among the thoughtless and ignorant this 
bird has few friends, but its enemies are 
many. The farmer hates it because he 
supposes that it does great damage to his 
crops in springtime, plucking up the young 
grain in the fields to devour the sprouting 
seed; later in the season he accuses it of 
destroying the eggs of the hens and tur- 
keys which have “stolen” their nests and 
are sitting in the brush heaps and fence cor- 
ners and on the edges of the wood at a 
distance from the house; and after the 
poultry have hatched out their young the 
Crow is credited with appropriating to his 
own use a part of the young chickens and 
ducks which so mysteriously disappear from 
the farm. No doubt in all these accusa- 
tions there is some measure of justice; un- 
questionably the Crow does considerable 
damage to the farmer. But there is an- 
other side to all this. If the Crow does 
harm he also does good. Who so useful 
as the Crow in finding out and devouring 
the cutworm which destroys the tender corn 
when it is a few inches high, eating through 
the succulent stalks, and carrying destruc- 
tion wherever it goes? Who so keen and 
methodical as the Crow in his search for 
grubs in early spring over the sear, brown 
fields which the grass has not yet begun 
to brighten? The farmer may not know 
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that snugly buried among the grass roots 
are the pupe of many noxious insects, 
which if permitted to come to maturity 
would destroy the roots of the grass and 
other plants, doing incalculable damage; 
but the Crow knows that these creatures 
are there, and he knows, too, that they 
make very good eating, and so with half 
a dozen of his glossy-coated companions 
he stalks solemnly about the field, looking 
into all the places where it seems as if insects 
might be found, and sometimes with his 
stout bill sinking a prospect hole in the 
ground in an especially likely looking spot. 
This system of forage the Crow keeps up 
for a good part of the year. Woe to the 
field mice if he finds their nest snugly con- 
cealed at the root of some old stump, under 
dense tussock, or among the sprouts of a 
bramble bush where last year’s leaves lie 
thick upon the ground. A stroke or two of 
his strong beak kills the parent mice, the 
nest is torn to pieces, and the young and 
old are carried off to feed his ravenous 
brood. 

The crimes of the Crow consist in his in- 
jury to very young crops, and his destruc- 
tion of eggs and young of poultry and of 
insect-eating birds. These last are especially 
exposed to his attacks, and in a season the 
number destroyed by a single Crow must 
be very considerable. On the other hand, 
this bird devours vast numbers of worms, 
caterpillars, beetles, mice, shrews and 
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moles, which but for his efficient and never 
ceasing pursuit would live and reproduce 
their kind to the enormous injury of the 
agriculturist. It would be hard to say 
whether the Crow does most harm or good. 
The question has been many times ably 
debated by those in favor of and those 
opposed to the bird, but it has never been 
decided, and perhaps never will be. We 
strongly incline to the belief that he is a 
benefit rather than an injury to the farmer, 
but this view is quite opposed to the gen- 
eral opinion held of him. 

The Crow has a wide range, inhabiting 
almost the entire continent of North 
America, except the Arctic regions. The 
Crows of Florida and California are slightly 
different from those of Eastern North 
America, but these differences are too 
slight to be noticed except by the practiced 
ornithologist. In the Eastern States the 
Crow is with us all the year round, though 
probably the birds which we see in winter 
are not the same ones that live here in sum- 
mer. At whatever season of the year we 
find them they are the same wary, careful, 
and yet sedate and dignified birds. If they 
have the least suspicion that harm to them 
is intended, they will not permit a near ap- 
proach, while on the other hand if they feel 
confident that a person has no means of injur- 
ing them, they will sit on a tree and allow 
him tocome very near. In winter when 
the ground is frozen and covered with snow 
the Crows are sometimes hard pushed to 
make a living. At such times they often 
congregate in great numbers on the sea- 
shore, and feed on the clams, mussels and 
other shellfish left bare by the retreating 
tide. Here they mingle with the snowy 
plumaged gulls, and the flocks of black and 
white birds spend their time together until 
forced ashore by the rising waters. 

About the first of April the Crows 
begin to build their nests, but long before 
that—sometimes as early as the first warm 
days of February—great flocks of them 
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gather in the tall trees of some wood and 
hold a convention, which seems to be, in 
part at least, devoted to the choosing of 
mates for the ensuing season. The males 
talk a great deal, and may be seen sailing 
here and there far up in the sky, and we 
presume that the females sit about in the 
treetops and watch the evolutions of their 
sable suitors. When all preliminaries are 
arranged and the time for building has 
come, both male and female begin to gather 
materials for the nest. This is composed 
in the main of stout twigs, which are some- 
times torn from the living branches, and 
is lined with mud and moss, over which is 
placed cedar bark in fine strips, or some- 
times hair and wool. The nest is usually 
placed in a rather tall forest tree, but some- 
times a cedar of moderate size is chosen. 
It is a large and roomy structure, as in- 
deed it must be to contain the four or five 
nearly full grown young which are ulti- 
mately to inhabit it. During the time 
when the mother is sitting on the pale- 
green, brown-dotted eggs, her mate car- 
ries food to her, and sometimes takes her 
place on the nest for a time while she flies 
off to get a little exercise and rest. When 
the young are hatched, both father and 
mother have to work hard to satisfy the 
cravings of their voracious brood. In go- 
ing to and from the nest the old birds are 
careful to avoid attracting attention, but 
its location is often revealed by the cries 
of the young, which, when they are hungry, 
keep up a persistent croaking, which is 
readily recognized by any one who has 
ever heard it. 

The young Crows when first hatched 
are tiny, naked creatures, remarkable for 
nothing except their enormous appetites. 
They grow rapidly, and before long are 
nearly as large as their parents. When 
taken from the nest young they make 
most interesting and amusing pets, being 
extremely intelligent and becoming per- 
fectly tame so as not to require confine- 
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ment. They are, however, rather mis- 
chievous, and much given to stealing any- 
thing that is bright and glistening. A pair 
of young Crows that came under our ob- 
servation were perfectly tame, and as soon 
as they were able to fly were given full 
liberty. They associated on equal terms 
with the children, and took part in their 
games, seeming readily to comprehend 
their part. At night they roosted in the 
trees, and in the early morning were to be 
seen walking about the lawn. They 
always presented themselves at the kitchen 
door at the usual time for feeding, which 
was just after breakfast, and if the servant 
who had the matter in charge delayed giv- 
ing them their meal beyond the accus- 
tomed time, they called vociferously and 
soon brought her out. During the time 
the children were absent at school and 
there was no one for them to play with, 
they associated with the men who were at 
work about the place, riding on their carts 
and wheelbarrows, gathering food from 
the freshly turned up earth in the garden, 
and seeming more at home than any 
domestic animals on the place except the 
dogs. They sometimes made themselves 
a nuisance to the men, especially when the 
latter were doing anything that required 
much stooping. The Crows would alight 
on their backs and try to detach from their 
trousers the metal buttons, brightened by 
much wear. At these they would peck and 
pound with their sharp, strong beaks until 
the victim would entirely lose patience and 
strike viciously at them, when they would 
cleverly dodge the blow and fly off with a 
caw of derision. These two Crows re- 
mained about until winter set in, when 
they joined a flock of their migrating 
brothers and disappeared. It is said that 
some Crows have been taught to pronounce 
various words. 

The Crow is well known for his courage 
against feathered foes, and he boldly 
attacks and drives away from the vicinity 
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of his nest any hawk, owl, or even eagle, 
which may venture near it. Against the 
owl the Crow seems to have an especial 
grudge, and if one of these birds is dis- 
covered by one of a flock of Crows, they 
all turn upon and attack him, beating and 
buffeting him until he succeeds in gaining 
some tree with thick foliage, where he is 
safe from further molestation. Sometimes 
the great horned owl takes a savage re- 
venge on the Crows by killing and devour- 
ing one of their number. We have seen a 
marsh hawk in winter attempt to catch a 
Crow, hovering over and trying to seize 
one of three that sat on the topmost rail of 
a fence. The Crows seemed not at all 
alarmed by his demonstrations, and when 
he clumsily stretched out his claws to grasp 
one of them, the threatened bird only 
shifted his position by hopping a foot or 
two to one side. The hawk soon became 
discouraged, and flew away after other and 
more easily captured game. 

Years ago when Crows were much more 
numerous along the North Atlantic coast 
than they are at present, these birds used 
to congregate in great flocks in the autumn, 
and their roosting grounds were well known. 
These were often in dense cedar swamps, 
and to and from them at evening and morn- 
ing enormous numbers of Crows would 
journey, scattering out during the day to 
feed over a wide extent of country, again 
collecting at the roost at night. 

Once in a long time a Crow is seen that 
is almost pure white, but such albinoes are 
very unusual. 

The American Crow is eighteen inches 
long, and its outstretched wings measure 
over three feet. Its nostrils, which are at 
the base of the bill, are hidden under stiff, 
bristly, or hair-like feathers, which are di- 
rected forward, or toward the point of the 
bill, All the feathers are black, being 
glossy and shiny in the male and some- 
what duller in the female. The bill and 
feet are black, 
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T was at this unsettled stage of his 
career that Wilson, always eager for 
a change, went to visit his brother-in-law 
William Duncan at Queensferry, where he 
remained for a few months assisting his 
relative in his business and afterward ac- 
companying him, on what his biographer 
describes as “a mercantile traveling tour” 
over the eastern districts of Scotland. 

This trip took him further afield than he 
had ever been before: new scenes, new in- 
cidents expanded his views, a pedlar’s life 
presented itself as a life of independence; 
and now that he had at length the oppor- 
tunity of engaging in so congenial a career, 
he realized for the first time how utterly 
distasteful was the sedentary employment 
for which he had been trained. 

Full of his new plans, and resolved to 


attempt “the establishment of his good’ 


fortune in the world,” as he tells us, he 
applied to his friends, who assisted him in 
providing the requisites for a small pack 
containing silks, muslins, prints, etc., and 
thus provided, he entered on his new ca- 
reer with a light heart and sanguine ex- 
pectations of success. 

The life itself was not without its charms 
—alive to the beauties of Nature, it was 
no mean privilege to be afforded daily 
opportunities of visiting the places rich in 
historic interest or scenic beauty that lie 
scattered over all the extent of the land. 
“His attention,” says his biographer, “was 
attracted by everything of worth, and he 
would often leave his pack to visit some 
place of antiquity, or the former residences 
of his favorite authors and poets.”’ 

During his wanderings as a pedlar he 
visited every churchyard which lay in his 
way, transcribing all curious and quaint 
epitaphs, of which he made a collection of 
over three hundred, but these with other 
of his desultory writings were lost in sub- 
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sequent wanderings without having been 
given to the world, which is a great pity, 
for some Scottish epitaphs are very quaint. 

While engaged in this occupation Wilson 
was adding constantly to his collection of 
poems, in which he described the leading 
incidents and emotions of his life; and 
from some of these it is evident that he 
found the life of a pedlar one that exposed 
him to cold, fatigue and hunger as well as 
to many petty annoyances that galled him 
sorely. It was by no means the life his 
fancy had painted it; the frequent cold 
repulses to which he was subjected and 
the meagreness of the profits resulted in 
his returning to Paisley somewhat dis- 
gusted, and in his attempting to secure 
fame and fortune by the publication of his 
poems. 

Encouraged by the favorable opinion of 
Mr. Crichton of the Towns Hospital, he 
published his poems, set forth the merits of 
the contents of his pack in the following 
quaint handbill, and once more started to 
seek a market for the contents of his pack 
and for his new volume of poems. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Fair ladies, I pray, for one moment to stay, 
Until with submission I tell you, 

What muslins so curious, for uses so various, 
A poet has here brought to sell you. 


Here's handkerchiefs charming; book muslins like 
ermine, 
Brocaded, striped, corded, and check’d, 
Sweet Venus, they say, on Cupid’s birthday, 
In British-made muslins was decked. 


If these can’t content ye, here’s muslins in plenty, 
From one shilling up to a dozen, 
That Juno might wear, and more beauteous ap- 
pear, 
When she meant the old Thunderer to cozen. 


Here are fine jaconets, of numberless sets, 
With spotted and sprigged festoons; 

And lovely tambours, with elegant flowers, 
For bonnets, cloaks, aprons, or gowns 
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Now ye fair, if ye choose any piece to peruse, 
With pleasure I'll instantly show it; 

If the pedlar should fail to be favored with sale, 
Then I hope you'll encourage the poet. 


This second journey brought him noth- 
ing but bitter disappointment and wounded 
pride, thoroughly disgusting him with the 
pack, and convincing him that hawking 
his poems was no more profitable. An- 
noyed at the failure of his plans, he re- 
turned to his native town nearly penniless, 
and much depressed in spirits, convinced 
that a packman is a personage whom none 
esteem, and almost every one despises. 
He found the general opinion in which 
packmen were held was “that they are 
mean-spirited, loquacious liars, cunning 
and illiterate, watching every opportunity, 
and using every mean and low art within 
their power to cheat.”’ He found, too, that 
for a packman to pretend to be a poet was 
only to expose himself to ridicule. 

The sale of his poems proving insuffi- 
cient to provide the necessaries of life, 
Wilson was obliged to resume the labors 
of the loom, at which he was tolerably ex- 
pert, but he worked in a desultory, half- 
hearted way, and was always in want. 
This brought on feelings of despondence 
which affected his health, and gradually 
reduced him to a very low state. Rousing 
himself at length, and aided by the kindly 
counsel and exertions of friends, he again 
started with pack and poems, and as an ad- 
ditional resource endeavored to procure 
some writing for the periodicals of the day. 

He contributed several pieces in prose 
and poetry to the Glasgow Magazine, and 
their acceptance brightened his prospects, 
At this time Wilson wrote the well-known 
ballad of ‘ Watty and Meg,” which was near- 
ly contemporaneous with Burns’s “Tam 
o’ Shanter,”’ and was supposed to be the 
production of that poet, a supposition 
which raised Wilson’s spirits to a very 
high pitch; and, shortly afterward, in con- 
sequence of the See refusing to publish 
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Wilson’s criticism of ‘Tam o’ Shanter,” Wil- 
son sent the manuscript to Burns direct, 
and received a friendly reply, which led to 
a subsequent meeting of the two poets, and 
a pleasant evening at Burns’s farm. 

Wilson having been introduced by some 
of his friends to a debating society at the 
Edinburgh Pantheon, and having on this 
first occasion been drawn into an unpre- 
meditated speech which elicited consider- 
able applause, he took a regular part in 
future debates, making all his addresses in 
poetry. 

In this way he became conscious of 
the possession of more than average abil- 
ity, but entirely discouraged by his unsuc- 
cessful ventures, with a distaste for the 
loom, with no career open to him, and with- 
out habits of steady application, his life 
promised to be a failure. He recognized 
the necessity of training himself for some 
steady employment, and being recom- 
mended to fit himself for the position of 
mercantile clerk, applied for instruction in 
the necessary branches of arithmetic, in 
which he was deficient, and persevered for 
two days, but on the third day he gave 
it up. 

Then came the practical result of this 
roving, unsettled life—he drifted into the 
companionship of agitators who were favor- 
ing revolutionary principles, and who per- 
suaded him to write squibs reviling and 
satirizing the conduct of those who were 
the most offensive to their views of liberty, 
or obnoxious as employers. 

Wilson, thoroughly familiar with all the 
persons and circumstances, and ready to 
redress imagined wrongs, was easily pre- 
vailed on, and wrote a number of poetical 
squibs, for one of which he was prosecuted 
and sentenced to imprisonment in the Pais- 
ley jail, and to burn the manuscript with 
his own hand. 

Even while the sentence was being car- 
ried out, he became conscious of his error, 
and years later he referred to his conduct 
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in the matter as to “the errors of an un- 
disciplined youth, with more sail than bal- 
last, and often led by imagination.” 

Under bail for his offenses, bitterly dis- 
posed to indulge in further satires, discon- 
tented with himself and the conditions 
which he sought in vain to escape, he con- 
ceived the idea of emigrating to the United 
States and beginning life anew. The idea 
once entertained took firm hold of him, 
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and animated by a sufficiently powerful 
motive, he set to work on his loom with a 
will, and with the kind assistance of friends 
was soon in possession of the means to pay 
his passage to the promised land, for which 
he set out with his nephew William Dun- 
can, a lad of sixteen, on May 23, 1794, 
and, after a voyage of twenty-two days, 
reached the land where he imagined all his 
wrongs would cease. 
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OME of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were very estimable people; 
in fact, they are so to this day; but it is 
astonishing what a lot of things there are 
that they knew nothing about. Our fathers 
and mothers have learnt and found out so 
many things that they sometimes talk as:if 
they knew almost everything, but between 
you and me, if the truth were only known, 
it would be possible to write a whole book 
about the things they know nothing about, 
and I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if the 
present boys and girls were to grow up, 
and open their eyes, and find out a lot of 
those things and turn out to be the clever- 
est folks that ever lived. 

The way things go on in this world is 
just a riddle, and some people are much 
sharper at finding out riddles than others, 
and every now and then one of these sharp 
fellows finds out one of Nature's riddles, 
and astonishes people; for when a riddle 
is once found out, you can’t help feeling 
that the answer is a right one. 

Now I want to tell you about some very 
extraordinary birds that lived ever so long 
ago; I would not like to say how many 
thousands of years, because somebody 
would be sure to jump up and say the 
world wasn’t made then, and then some- 
body else would be sure to jump up with a 
sneer, and ask him how long he thought it 
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took Niagara to cut through a mile of rock? 
No, it’s no good disputing about how long 
ago, and it’s no particular matter. If you 
see an eagle soaring high aloft, you know 
that he’s a long way off without measuring 
the distance, and so about those birds I 
was speaking of, it is quite safe to say that 
“they lived ever so long ago.”” Well, these 
birds used to live in the sea, some of them 
had no wings and got their living by div- 
ing, or, as One might say, by divers’ means, 
and others had long wings like gulls; but 
the remarkable thing that distinguished 
them from any birds you ever saw was 
that, instead of beaks, they had jaws armed 
with long rows of teeth like a lizard ora 
crocodile. There can be no doubt about 
the birds having lived at the time I speak 
of, because their bones have been found, 
and their jaws with the teeth in them, and 
there couldn’t be any better evidence than 
that. What appears stranger still is that 
all the remains of birds found in that page 
of the world’s history had lizards’ jaws and 
teeth, and, when you turn back the leaves 
still further (I suppose you know that the 
world’s history is written on thick sheets 
of rock), there were no birds in the world 
at all, nothing to speak of in fact except 
lizards in great variety, and some of these, 
both small and large, walked on their hind 
legs, and stretched out their long necks in 
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search of frogs and other delicacies, and 
tried to behave themselves like birds. 

I am going to tell you something more 
about these birds directly, and what pages 
of the world’s history their remains are 
found in, but I want to point out to you 
first that the whole world’s history is, as I 
said, full of riddles, and when the pages of 
the great stone book were turned over, and 
it was found that first came the lizards on 
four legs, then that they took to walking 
on their hind legs in the next page, then 
that there was a lot of birds with lizards’ 
jaws in the next page, and ever after that 
the birds put away their jaws and teeth 
and took to wearing beaks as they do to 
this day, everybody felt that this was a 
riddle that he was bound to answer some- 
how. The bones were there and it was no 
good saying that they never had any flesh 
on them, Let any wide-awake American 
boy or girl come home late for dinner and 
find nothing on the table but turkey bones 
on all the plates, and you'll find it’s no 
good telling him or her that there had 
been no turkey for dinner, and so it was 
with the old-world birds’ bones. There is 
the riddle, and how are you going to an- 
swer it? 

Well, most people said there must have 
been another creation before this one, but 
the geologists, that is, the people who know 
how to read the writing on the pages of 
the great stone book, said that that was all 
very fine, for if there had been one new 
creation, there must have been a great 
many, for after you turned back the leaves 
with the crawling lizards on them, you 
come to nothing but fishes, and when you 
turn back still another page, there are 
fishes, but they have no proper backbone; 
still nearer the beginning of the book, 
there were no fish even, but there were 
still lobsters to be had if there had been 
anybody to go ‘after them, but the princi- 
pal creatures that lived in that age of the 
world were clams and oysters and such like 
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mollusca—as people call them—and you 
might think it a great pity that they were 
so plentiful and no market for them, but 
that is not the right way to look at it> 
But when you come to turn back, to the 
very earliest pages of the book there is 
nothing so respectable even as a mollusk; 
in all the world there was perhaps nothing 
with so much sense as an oyster, and that 
doesn’t amount to much, although he has 
a beard—nothing, in fact, but creatures 
without brains or backbones or eyes, or in 
fact anything else except stomachs and 
trimmings, that is extensions which did for 
legs, arms, feelers or anything else. So if 
there must be a new creation to account 
for the birds with teeth, that I was telling 
you about, there must have been ever so 
many new creations. Perhaps there were, 
it’s hard to say; but I'll tell you how 
Charles Darwin read that riddle about 
thirty years ago, and, although almost 
everybody doubted when he first told it, 
the more people think of it, the more it 
looks as if it were the true answer, 

He said that God created some little 
simple cells in the beginning, such as it is 
not possible to see without the aid of a 
microscope, they are so small, and that 
these went on growing and giving birth to 
others that differed a little from each other, 
and that owing to the different circum- 
stances they were placed in, some took to 
getting their living in one way, and some 
in another, and that this had such an effect 
on them that after a time they were no 
more like each other in tastes, habits and 
appearance than a respectable backwoods- 
man and a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange; then he said their children went 
on growing more and more different, ac- 
cording as their change of circumstances 
and habits affected them, and in course of 
time the infusoria, as they call the lower 
creatures, begat molluscs, and that these 
went on changing. gradually and getting 
more brains, until in time their young ones 
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became fishes, and that after ages of time 
the fishes got backbones, and some of them 
became more and more like lizards, and, 
being able to live in either land or water, 
they went ashore and took to feeding on 
vegetables, until in the course of ages they 
never thought of going back to the water 
except to get a drink, and as some changed 
one way and some another, and gradually 
got warm blood, and wanted something to 
keep the cold out, some grew feathers and 
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they would grow up to be very different 
women, but for all that they would both be 
women; but Darwin answered them that if 
circumstances and habits would make a 
little change in twenty years it would make 
a bigger change in twenty thousand years, 
and besides that, he said some other things 
that are pretty hard to answer. 

He said, for instance, that all the dogs 
came from one wild stock something like 
the wolf, but, although they had been only 
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became birds, and some let their hair grow, 
and became kangaroos and opossums, and 
gave up laying eggs as their fathers, or 
rather I should say, their mothers, had 
always done before them. 

A good many people laughed at this 
theory of Darwin’s, for they said that, 
although circumstances and habits alter 
the character of man or any other animal, 
they cannot alter the species, or sort, It 
was true, of course, that if a woman died 
and left two little infant girls, and one was 
adopted by a family of wealth and refine- 
ment, and the other brought up in an in- 
stitution and then sent to work on a farm, 
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a few thousand years in domestication, a 
visit to a dog show showed that they had 
been changed in ever so many directions. 
Who would suppose that the mastiffs, the 
Newfoundland dogs, the blood hounds, 
and bull dogs, and greyhounds, and Italian 
greyhounds, and spaniels and pug dogs 
and toy terriers, all came from one family? 
And yet there is no doubt that they did. 
So too with the pigeons, The fan tails, 
tumblers, carriers, and all came from one 
family—the blue rock pigeon—and all 
those changes have been effected in do- 
mestication. Then he pointed to the poll 
cattle of Aberdeen that have given up 
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wearing horns, which is a great change of 
fashion for an ox, and he pointed out so 
many other facts that people hardly knew 
what to believe. They were willing enough 
to believe that birds and animals might go 
on changing until they are no more like 
their own relations than a red Indian is 
like a Broadway dude, but as to man hav- 
ing descended from a monkey—no—they 
couldn’t believe that. The white man might 
have been descended from the Bosjeemen 
of Africa or some such low race, but not 
from amonkey. Well, Darwin said he didn't 
believe that the parents of the first man 
were exactly monkeys or gorillas, but a 
something half-way between a gorilla and 
a Hottentot. In fact he said that as all 
changes were gradual, there must be a 
missing link or something between, to con- 
nect the forms of life now on the earth 
with the forms of life found in the rocks. 
Well, this “ missing link ” became a great 
catch-word and was in everybody’s mouth, 
and somebody remarked that if Darwin 
was right there must be a great many mis- 
sing links, and for his part he wouldn't 
believe in Darwin's theory until he saw the 
missing links between the reptiles and birds, 
for as the reptiles lived first and the birds 
were found a little further on in the book, 
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there must have been a lot of intermediate 
or half and half creatures between them. 

Darwin admitted that that was true, but 
then, he said, the stone book was so big, 
and so many of the records had been 
rubbed out, that one might possibly never 
be able to read the whole hisiory, but that 
for all that, if we looked long enough, we 
should find some of the “missing links” 
sooner or later, and now, as I set out by 
telling you, his words have come true. 
Long ages ago, before this continent rose 
above the surface of the ocean, when the 
crests of the Rocky Mountains formed 
only a reef of islands, the sea that washed 
them was full of life, and these birds, the 
divers, and the sailors, with their long- 
toothed jaws, used to go fishing for a living, 
and perhaps even for sport in those very 
waters. There can be no doubt about it, 
for their bones are found imbedded in the 
chalk and mud that formed the bottom in 
those days, but which has since been raised 
up and covered with vegetation and a fruit- . 
ful soil, and become fit for the support of a 
great nation. We give here cuts repre- 
senting side views and upper views of the 
jaws of Hesferornis and Jcthyornis, and will 
tell more about these birds in our next 
number. 
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_ H dear! I just wish I was a king, 
wouldn't I make things spin !” and 
Alex shut his book with a bang. 

“What's the matter?” asked mamma, 
who was sewing near. “Whose head do 
you wish to cut off ?” 

“Nobody's, mamma, but I’ve been read- 
ing about earls and lords and knights of 
long ago, and how they treated the poor 
people that they had charge of, and I just 
wished I was a’kimg, and I'd turn the tables 
on ‘em mighty quick and let ’em find out 
how it felt.” 


“That’s what Bruce did,” put in Jack, 
who was playing checkers with Seymour, 
“ But I’d rather be a baron myself and be 
kind to the paupers, and so be a bright 
and shining example to the rest of them. 
Go ahead Sey, it’s your move.” 

“You a bright and shining example !” 
almost shouted Seymour, “listen to the 
conceit of the fellow, will you ? why, you’re 
always the one inscrapes, Hold on! mind 
what you're about, will you?” he added, 
“it’s my turn yet, you have to crown me, 
you know.” 


“Boys,” said mamma, looking up at the 
“Troublesome Trio,” as papa called them. 
“Boys, how would you like it if I should 
make you knights, and set you to govern 
certain portions of the farm?” 

Three curious faces were turned toward 
her, and Jack said anxiously : 

“You don’t mean us to carry soup and 
jelly to the peaple in Frog Hollow, do you? 
or see that the children go to school ?” 

“Oh no, not at all,” and mamma smiled, 
for Jack disliked missionary work exceed- 
ingly. ‘Your subjects shall be of the 
feathered tribe. I want you to protect the 
birds, and see that no depredations are 
made on their nests. There used to be so 
many about when I was a little girl, and 
now we have hardly any, and the few we 
have are so shy and timid that one can’t go 
near them.” 

“Do you mean,” said Alex, “that we 
are each to have certain nests to protect.?” 

“No; you are each to have a piece of 
land, and you are bound to protect any 
bird that builds on it. Do you see, it is 
just as it was long ago. I am your queen, 
and you are my barons. I present you 
with the land (just as William did the Nor- 
man barons) and you must protect the peo- 
ple. Do you like my plan?” 

“‘ First-rate idea ; what piece of land are 
you going to give me?” asked Seymour. 
The checkers had been forgotten, and 
both he and Jack sat tipping their chairs 
back against the wall. 

“To you? well, I will give you the north 
pasture and the strip of woods behind it.” 

* Thanks, O, most mighty queen, and I, 
on my bended knee (only I won't bend it, 
*cause I bruised it this morning) do here 
promise and vow to protect it at the risk of 
my life, to—” 

“Oh get out, Seymour, don’t be an ape. 
What’ll you give me, mom?” said the eldest 
of the boys, 

“Well, Alexander, to you I will give the 
old mill and the pasture around it, and 
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Sleepy Hollow. Jack, you can have Rocky 
Point and the marsh by the new dam, and 
the hedge on Willow Lane. Now to-mor- 
row you must explore your land and see 
how many nests there are already, and all 
through the spring you must keep account 
of them, just how many there are, what 
kind, and how many birds in each. In this 
way you will learn a great deal about them. 
And you must hereafter protect them from 
the village boys and all other enemies.” 

“Can’t I do something too, mamma ?” 

“Indeed, you may,” and mamma stroked 
the fair curls, well pleased that Philip, the 
delicate one of the boys, should take an 
interest in anything that would take him 
out of doors. ‘ You shall have the garden, 
and the orchard, and the wall behind the 
barn—the barn too, if you like.” 

The next morning the boys started off 
on their exploring trips. ‘They passed the 
barn, and went together along the lane 
with its zig-zag fence, but where the road 
came to the pond, they separated, and 
went each to his own province. Seymour, 
crossing the creek on stepping-stones, and 
pushing his way through a hedge, began to 
climb the steep ascent of north pasture, or 
the high pasture as it was sometimes called. 
At the top of the hill, parallel with the 
fence, stood a row of cedar trees, here there 
was a great chattering going on, and as he 
drew near, he saw hundreds of blackbirds 
flying from tree to tree. When he came to 
look into the matter, he found that a set- 
tlement was being made on his property, 
and several nests were in the trees. After 
watching them for a while, he crossed the 
meadow to the woods. Here he heard 
nothing but birds, birds on all sides, some 
singing ravishing melodies, some twitter- 
ing busily at their work, and some scolding 
angrily. In yain he tried to follow the 
fairy voices that called to him in an entic- 
ing manner to come look at their nests. 
Through the bushes, over fallen trees, 
through brambles that caught and held 
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him fast, he scrambled, looking eagerly for 
the dainty nests that were too well hidden 
to be found so easily. 

At last, baffled and tired and hot, he sat 
down to rest. The birds laughed mock- 
ingly all around him, but he laughed back, 
saying, “ Never mind, wait till this after- 
noon, when it’s cooler, and I'll fix you.” 

In the meantime, Alex had been to the 
old water mill, where a host of barn swal- 
lows were making their homes, and a few 
sleepy owls whirred through the rickety 
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roof at the sound of his approach. Then 
out across the meadow, peering into every 
bush, and under every tuft of grass for 
songsters’ nests, listening, with a thrill of 
delight, to the soft warble of the “ Orpheus” 
and the rich note of the robin, coming 
melodiously from the woods, to Sleepy 
Hollow, a quiet grove of chestnut, oak, 
and beech trees, that lay between three 
high hills—one of them the north pasture 
itself—to where, in a tall tree, dead long 
ago, a woodpecker made his nest, sticking 
his head out now and then, and giving 
his shrill Avick-flick-flick, as though gossip- 
ing about the weather. 


Jack took his way to Rocky Point, a high 
peak of rocks that raised up beside the so- 
called new dam (which was not really new 
at all, for papa had often been swimming 
in it when a boy, but only relatively new, 
in comparison with a still older milldam.) 
No birds were to be seen or heard here, so 
he slid down over the rough stones to the 
swamp that bordered the pond on one side. 
Here, to his delight, were three little sand- 
pipers, running out over the mossy logs 
and stones, and tilting themselves about as 
if they were playing seesaw. After a whole 
morning’s search for their nests, and after 
falling into the mud three times, he made 
up his mind that they had none, and re- 
solved to go home, and on the way was 
much gratified by finding five sparrows’ 
nests in his hedge on Willow Lane. 

They all came in to dinner as hungry as 
hawks, and full of their discoveries. 

“There’s a whole colony of crow-black- 
birds in the cedar trees of the north pas- 
ture,” began Seymour. 

“Yes, and three sandpipers’ nests in the 
marsh (at least the birds were there; I’m 
going to look for the nests again this after- 
noon), and no end of hedge sparrows (real 
nests) on Willow Lane,” put in Jack. 

“And there’s a pair of woodpeckers 
building in Sleepy Hollow, and some barn 
swallows in the mill,” finished Alex. 

“Well, there’s a bluebird in the orchard, 
and three robins in the garden,” said litle 
Phil. “ I don’t know what’s inthe wall. I got 
so much interested in watching the blue- 
bird, that I didn’t get that far.” 

“Well, my doughty knights,” said mam- 
ma, ‘‘you have found out where some of 
your tenants live, you must now see to it 
that they are allowed to remain there un- 
molested.” 

“ Yes’m, we will,’ came the chorus. 

At tea they were as much excited as they 
had been at dinner, for many new and 
startling discoveries had been made. 

“ And what do you think, mother ?” said 
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Alex, when, supper over, they sat on the 
porch and watched the silver moon climb 
up the evening sky, ‘“ while I was watching 
a lovely catbird (or Orpheus, rather) a 
little ragamuffin came along—one of your 
friends from Frog Hollow—and he pulled 
out a slap-jack, and (he didn’t see me) 
was just going to let fly at my Orpheus, 
when I grabbed him by the nape of the 
neck and gave him such a trouncing that 
he’ll not get over it in a hurry.’”” 

“ Ah! but my dear brother,’ remarked 
Jack, “I did better than that. Iam afraid 
your friend will come back again and do 
a great deal of damage to spite you.” 
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me say that I think you took the wisest 
steps possible in the matter. But we must 
go to bed, here’s Phillie sound asleep in 
papa’s arms. Good-night, my brave barons. 
I wish you every success with your ‘faire’ 
countries. ”’ 

The summer passed and autumn came. 
The boys had learned much in the past 
four months. Every bird that flew was 
familiar to them, and they had little books 
in which they wrote down their observa- 
tions, and in which they had skilfully drawn 
maps of their separate provinces, on which 
were marked the trees that bore the nests. 

The birds were gone. After a series of 
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“T don’t see what else I could have 
done or how I could have done it bet- 
ter,’ said Alex, “unless I’d killed him,” 
he added, “and I didn’t want to do that.” 

“Then listen to what I did, and here- 
after do not scoff at your brother's ‘ bright 
and shining example.’ I,” and he poised 
himself gracefully on the railing, and spoke 
slowly and impressively, “I took a lot of 
Audubon pledges down to Frog Hollow and 
enlisted all the boys, and they’ve sworn to 
protect the birds, and they’re interested too. 
Haven't I got a ‘ goodlie lot of retainers’ 
for my earldom ?” 

“Bravo!” “ Well done!” came from all 
sides, as he clambered down from his perch 
and went to his mother, saying: 

“There are their signatures, you take 
charge of them, will you ?” 

“Certainly, my son,” said she, “and let 


plaintive farewells, they had winged their 
way to the sunny south. And then winter 
came, and with his soft snows filled to the 
brim all the forsaken little nests. 

It was the day before Christmas, and the 
boys had been gone all afternoon to hunt 
for greens and holly in the woods, and now 
it was growing dark and they had not come 
back, and mamma and little Phil were 
watching for them from the window. Pretty 
soon three stout figures staggered up the 
drive under a load of holly and laurel 
boughs, and three merry faces were turned 
toward the window, shaking the snow off, 
and all talking at once. At last Alex was 
heard say : 

“We've had a splendid time, and we did 
not forget the birds either.” 

“The birds ! dear ; why they went south 
long ago,” 
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“Ono: mamma,” put in Seymour, “the 
chickadees are here, and the sparrows, and 
we've hung sheaves of wheat all round the 
porch, in the orchard and on some of the 
trees in the woods, Swedish style, you 
know.” 

And that night, when four drowsy heads 
were laid on soft pillows to dream of com- 
ing splendors, mamma, candle in hand, 
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went the rounds, and as she bent over the 
dark heads, she thought of these lines 
from the “ Ancient Mariner ”: 


‘“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
Iie prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
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THE STORY OF A BUTTERFLY. 


OLD BEAUTY’S first recollections 
were of finding herself in a shady 
corner of the garden under a lilac bush. 

She supposed she had lived before this, 
but, try as she might, she could remember 
nothing about it, and so for all practical 
purposes it is just as well to say that she 
began her existence on that particular June 
morning when she first became conscious 
that she was alive. 

Gold Beauty learned so many things 
that morning that it is a great wonder so 
much hastily acquired knowledge did not 
bring her down with brain fever; for, be- 
sides finding out that she was alive, she 
found out there were many other live things 
all around her—creatures that lived in the 
grass, creatures that lived in the air, and 
creatures that lived in the treetops. Every- 
where the whole earth was full of living be- 
ings, and this seemed wonderful to her. 
And as she looked around the old garden 
and saw its rows of pretty flowers, and its 
clumps of blossoming shrubs, its neat vege- 
table beds, and its thrifty asparagus patch; 
to say nothing of the wonderful blue sky 
that hung over it, and the unceasing music 
that kept it full of melody, she was well 
content to find herself in the midst of it, 
and thought the world a charming place. 

At first she wondered whether the things 


had always been there, or whether they 
were new like herself, but this was such a 
puzzling problem that she soon gave it up, 
and just enjoyed everything without caring 
whether it was new or old.. The garden 
was an old-fashioned one, where beauty 
and utility were happily combined. Sweet 
peas climbing up the ugly bean poles, and 
pansies peeping up among the radishes, 
while sweet mignonette ran round and 
round the carrots in the friendliest manner, 
just as Sunday might run after Monday 
saying, “ Here is some lavender, dear, to 
put among your clean muslins.” 

Gold Beauty thought that such an ar- 
rangement could not be improved upon, 
and would have scorned a garden where 
flowers and vegetables stood jealously 
apart. Thus it is not surprising, considering 
the circumstances, that she also developed 
into a very sociable creature, and felt on 
friendly terms with every one, and admired 
everything in the garden, herself included. 

Not that she was vain, oh no! that would 
have been silly when there were so many 
other creatures, so much more beautiful 
than herself, but she took great comfort in 
her beautiful green robe with its blue and 
yellow and pink trimmings, and was glad 
that her appearance was in harmony with 
the beauty everywhere around her. And 
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it was certainly a happy thought to give 
life to one who enjoyed it as much as she 
did, for from the flaming oriole that rocked 
in the topmost branch of the tallest locust 
tree, down to the little lady-bird that thought 
she was a great traveler if she journeyed 
twice around the rim of a damask rose, 
Gold Beauty loved one and all and was 
happy in thinking that they loved her in 
return. 

It is true that not many of the tenants 
of the old garden even had a thought to 
spare for Gold Beauty, but she had her 
friends for all that, among the humbler 
class to which she belonged, for, of course, 
being only a creeper, she did not expect 
to be noticed by any one but creepers, and 
would have been quite overcome with shy- 
ness if a flyer had paid her any but the 
smallest attentions. Yet there were flyers 
and flyers, Gold Beauty soon found out, 
and she divided them for her own conveni- 
ence into two classes: those that lived al- 
most entirely up among the trees where the 
songs were, and those that seemed to pre- 
fer the lower regions and were delighted 
chiefly with the flowers. She amused her- 
self sometimes with wondering which class 
she would join if she had her choice. She 
thought there were many advantages to be 
considered on both sides. It is true that 
the low-flyers were in some respects more 
in harmony with the flowers, being so light 
and airy that they could balance them- 
selyes with ease on the bell of the tiniest 
lily of the vally, or go to sleep if they liked 
in the bosom of any convenient rose they 
might select; they were also exceedingly 
beautiful with their wings gorgeously 
painted on either side, in the most glowing 
colors. Still the high flyers had the songs 
all to themselves, and could soar up to the 
very sky, even if their wings were not 
painted, and Gold Beauty had hard work 
to make choice between them, and used to 
get her poor brain quite excited over the 
problem until she reflected that she was 
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only a creeper after all, and wings were a 
matter of no concern to her. 

Then she would come back to realities 
with a jump, and set about her real busi- 
ness of life, which was eating. Yes, it is 
true, she was such an eater, that it seemed 
sometimes that she could not find enough 
in the garden to satisfy her. Not that she 
was a glutton, oh no; but she belonged to 
a family of rapid growers, and they really 
could not help having ravenous appetites. 

She would have helped it if she could, 
for she often found it inconvenient to be 
always hungry; and often had to give up 
invitations to tea, because she was ashamed 
of her appetite; and she grew so fast that 
her clothes were all the time becoming too 
small for her. This was her greatest 
grievance, for she often found herself too 
large for her old suit before she could get 
another one ready, and then she was forced 
to hide herself in some secluded place and 
go entirely without eating for a day or two, 
and of course she ceased growing for the 
time, but at the end she could come forth 
again clad in fresh raiment. 

Although this happened over and over 
again, Gold Beauty kept on eating as much 
as ever, for she had made up her mind to 
grow all she could, as fast as she could, 
and so get through with it, for she knew 
that her appetite would never leave her so 
long as she had to grow, 

In her journeyings through the garden 
for food and pleasure, she came upon 
many curious things, but nothing puzzled 
her more than to find every now and then 
one of those queer-shaped gray towers in 
which she was told poor captives were 
kept. 

She could never find out why they were 
put there, or what they had done, and she 
spent some time in imagining reasons for 
their imprisonment, wondering occasion- 
ally if it could be possible that any of them 
were put there because they had enormous 
appetites. This very thought made her 
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feel so uncomfortable that she would stop 
eating for a while and take to watching the 
high-flyers. And here she often found 
puzzling things too, for she often saw one 
of her own class carried off by some jaunty 
high-flyer, and she wondered why it was 
done. None of the creepers ever came 
back to tell her, and she often felt aggrieved 
because none ever carried her up right 
amidst the songs. But one day when she 
had taken a longer journey than usual and 
had, in fact, almost reached the little brook 
that ran along under the apple trees, and 
which was separated from the garden by a 
wide space of green grass, she saw a sight 
that explained this mystery and filled her 
heart with terror. 

She was reclining on a broad grass blade, 
enjoying the sunlight, and taking pleasure 
from the sound of the little brook that was 
rippling over the pebbles, when she saw a 
high-flyer sailing rapidly toward her and 
bearing along with it one of her creeper 
friends. 

Gold Beauty thrilled with excitement, for 
she thought her time had come, and she 
was also going to be caught up and taken 
to the treetops. But she remained instead, 
quite unseen, owing perhaps to the color of 
her dress which was the same shade as the 
grass blade, and the high-flyer, who seemed 
in this case to be a low-flyer too, dropped 
right down in the grass, and the curious 
watcher saw her enter her home, which for 
some strange reason she had built right 
down there, and feed her hungry babies 
with the poor creeper, which they devoured 
with the greatest relish. 

Gold Beauty looked on while her heart 
swelled with pity. Cruel, cruel, high-fly- 
ers, she thought, not to know that the poor 
creepers did not like to be eaten. She 
shuddered at the sight and then moved 
quickly away, for she did not doubt her 
turn would eomg next if the heartless 
mother saw her. 

After this Gold Beauty’s worship of the 
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high-flyers was mixed with a little distrust 
and she took care to keep out of their way. 
But one day the thought came to her that 
perhaps she had judged her old idols too 
harshly, for it was just possible, she thought, 
that a// high-flyers did not eat creepers, 

Perhaps it was only those that preferred 
the ground for their homes instead of the 
breezy treetops, that were so cruel as to 
feed their children upon innocent living 
beings. Filled with this idea Gold Beauty 
immediately considered it her duty to jour- 
ney among the treetops and see if it were 
true, 

Accordingly she set forth one beautiful 
day when the air was soft and the old gar- 
den seemed full of peace, and made her 
way to the cherry trees that threw their 
long arms quite over the garden wall. 

To climb such heights was tedious work 
to a slow-moving creature like herself, but 
she pressed on, and moved from branch to 
branch, and tree to tree with the utmost 
patience. But, alas! all that she saw only 
confirmed her in the belief that the high- 
flyers one and all looked upon creepers as 
things only fit to feed their own petted 
darlings on, for everywhere she went, and 
every home she visited showed the same 
thing—a group of hungry children waiting 
eagerly for their mothers to bring them 
hapless creepers for their food. 

This all affected Gold Beauty's spirits 
so that even her appetite began to suffer, 
and the last place she visited, which con- 
tained six ferocious babies, was too great 
a strain upon her nerves, for she quite 
gave up, and, a shower coming down at 
the same time, she made a little pavilion 
for herself of a leaf and abandoned herself 
to the most gloomy views of life. 

A short time after this, however, she be- 
came a little more cheerful, for she sud- 
denly found that she had stopped growing. 
She knew that this had happened by her 
complete loss of appetite, and in her joy at 
knowing that she had ceased to be a slave 
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to eating she again began to take a little 
comfort in life. Once more the garden 
seemed attractive, and, although the high- 
flyers had ceased to call forth her old, rap- 
turous admiration, the low-flyers still re- 
mained as beautiful as ever, and she never 
wearied of watching their graceful flights 
or of seeing them hover over the flowers, 
whose bright hues they rivalled, and drink 
the delicious nectar upon which they ex- 
isted. In those days Gold Beauty had no 
trouble in choosing between the high-flyers 
and low-flyers, for the latter had become 
her favorites, and their brilliant presence 
gave the ‘garden its most delightful charm. 
But just when Gold Beauty had quite 
grown up, and expected to spend the rest 
of her days in peace, fate held a calamity 
in store for her, more dreadful than any 
she had ever dreamed of. 

The wicked fairy who made it her busi- 


ness to wander around the garden and: 


blight the flowers with mildew, and blast 
the young buds, and scatter the blossoms 
to the wind, and kill the fruit, and even 
sometimes quiet the voice of the little 
brook, found Gold Beauty out and put her 
fateful spell upon her. Then began such 
a time of woe that it is a wonder that poor 
Gold Beauty ever survived it; for while 
she knew that the fairy had cast the spell 
upon her, she was quite powerless to undo 
it, and could only go on yielding more and 
more to her wicked charm. This produced 
such mental anguish that one would have 
thought the fairy would have had some 
pity. But she only kept on her cruel work 
until she had her victim firmly sealed up in 
one of those gray towers, and no one knows 
what other mischief she might not have 
done had not her power ceased there. 
But even this hard-hearted fairy could do 
no more than confine her in the tower 
and leave her there, for there her power 
ceased. 

Poor Gold Beauty! behold her now, 
stripped of the beautiful green robe with 


Gold Leauty. 


its golden spots, and clothed in a shapeless 
garment of dingy gray. Shut out from 
the old garden with its sunlight and fra- 
grance, and confined in a gloomy prison 
whose thick walls no ray of light might 
pierce. 

All her bright companions still wandered 
free and happy through the fair summer 
days, the flowers still smiled in beauty, and 
the little brook still sang its careless song, 
but she saw nothing, heard nothing of all 
the glad life around her. Ah! who would 
not pity Gold Beauty now? 

And still she did not hear when Summer 
gathered all her gay children in her arms 
and bade the old garden farewell; when 
Autumn came with her gold and sunset 
treasures and scattered largess over the 
land, or when Winter sent his frosts and 
snow and covered the earth with dazzling 
beauty. Very dark days were those for 
Gold Beauty. 

But the wicked fairy could not have her 
own way forever, although she kept Gold 
Beauty in her prison for many weary 
months. For one day a beautful spirit 
came flying into the garden, and went tra- 
veling around to see what the wicked fairy 
had been about, for she knew hér very 
well, and did not doubt she had been up to 
some mischief. 

How indignant the spirit became as she 
flew from one gray tower to another, and 
found each one occupied by some poor 
prisoner. Her first thought was to set 
them free, and she would have liked noth- 
ing better than to bring an army of her 
soldiers and tear all the gray towers down 
at once. 

But this she could not do, for as the 
wicked fairy had used magic to confine the 
prisoners, the spirit must also use magic to 
set them free, and she set about this so 
cleverly that no one suspected what she 
was about until the poor captives were 
nearly all delivered. 

She began with those who had been con- 


Gold Beauty. 


fined the longest, and this soon brought 
her to Gold Beauty, who lay despairing in 
her gloomy cell all unconscious that free- 
dom was so near at hand. 

But one day, while brooding over her 
woes, she suddenly felt that the whole world 
was full of wonderful music; this was the 
magic song of the beautiful spirit that had 
penetrated her darkened prison house, and 
already begun its work of deliverance. 

For, as Gold Beauty listened, it seemed 
to her that the song was calling her out- 
side, and wooing her to hope again with a 
powerful but delicious charm. She lis- 
tened in rapture, for the music seemed filled 
with sweet remembrances of her former 
happy life. Again she heard the robins’ 
notes up among the apple boughs, and 
again she saw the flash of bright wings in 
the air, while she felt the summer wind 
once more laden with the perfume of 
violets. 

Her heart filled with wild longing to be 
free and she struggled to break the chains 
that she had wound herself in while under 
the wicked fairy’s spell. 

And still the song went on calling her 
to sunshine and freedom in the glad world 
outside. 

Gold Beauty never knew how it came 
about, but suddenly her whole body was 
filled with wonderful strength, and her 
heart endowed with such courage, that she 
felt she could accomplish anything. One 
by one she broke her chains, and slowly 
and with much toil made an opening in the 
gray wall of her prison. Each new move- 
ment toward freedom brought greater 
hope, and, as she worked, the magic song 
grew louder and sweeter, until it seemed 
that there was nothing but music every- 
where. 

At last the gray wall gave way, and the 
poor captive once more crept out into the 
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bright sunlight, and then the song died 
softly away until it seemed only like the 
faint trilling of a far off bird, and the 
beautiful spirit flew away with a happy, 
smile to carry deliverance to some prisoner 
in another sealed tower. 

Gold Beauty lay quiet for a long time 
after she came out of her prison, for she 
felt quite worn out with her unusual exer- 
tion, but at last the fresh air, and the bright 
sun, and the sense of freedom made her 
feel like moving about and visiting some 
of her former haunts. 

And then oh, joy of joys! what did she 
find out? That the spirit had not only been 
the means of her deliverance, but that she 
had also given her wings. And such 
wings! Golden as the sun, and marked 
with spots of velvety black. 

Gold Beauty lifted them up and down 
softly, and then spread them with delight. 
Large wings they were too, and strong, 
and she knew they would bear her through 
many a dizzy flight; and, as she tried their 
power for the first time she discovered 
something else that gave her pleasure, for 
she found that she was a low-flyer instead 
of a high-flyer, and this is just what she 
would have wished had she been given her 
choice, 

And so all things turned out well at last 
for Gold Beauty, and in the joy of her new 
existence she almost forgot that she had 
ever been a creeper or confined ina gloomy 
prison. 

Gaily she flew from place to place dis- 
covering such fresh beauties everywhere 
that the old garden seemed like a new 
world—not more beautiful, but different; 
and filled with an ever deepening charm 
of which she herself was a part, together 
with the songs and the flowers, and all the 
fair things that contributed to render the 
garden an earthly paradise. 


HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


THE AUDUBON 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

THE month of May closed with a total registered 
number of 46,484, showing an increase during the 
month of 833 members, drawn from the following 
sources: 
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C, F. Amery, General Secretary. 


BIRDS ON THE INCREASE, 


FROM a great number of sources we have received 
the very gratifying intelligence that birds are per- 
ceptibly on the increase this year, and the daily press 
has recorded similar observations, some of their 
correspondents ingeniously attributing the increase 
to the mortality among the sparrows during the 
severe snow storm last March, Unfortunately for 
this argument the sparrows don’t kill birds; the 
most that is charged against them in this direction 
is that they disturb and drive away nesting birds and 
destroy theireggs. All this might affect the num- 
ber of young birds of the season, but the subject for 
congratulation is the number of birds that came 
back from the south to build, and the sparrows had 
nothing to do with affecting these returns. There 
is no need to go so far afield in search of a cause 
when an adequate one is at hand in the restraining 
influence of the Audubon Society. 


THE POET’S APPEAL. 

WE never have had a poet’s corner in the AuDU- 
BON MAGAZINE, in fact, as is well known to our 
contributors, we have religiously and firmly ex- 
cluded all metrical productions from its columns. 
In this determination we have of course been ani- 
mated by the very best of motives, but there are mo- 
ments when we have been brought face to face with 
the question, ‘‘Is this want of faith in the inspiring 
influence of poetry the result of superior insight or 
of some deficiency in your own spiritual natures?” 

Modesty and integrity alike urge to an impartial 
decision, and even at the risk of proving ourselves 
wrong, we are determined to avail ourselves of an 


NOTE BOOX, 


opportunity that now offers itself for putting the 
matter to the test. Can poetry inspire to generous 
action? That is the problem we have determined 
to solve, and the conditions are eminently favorable 
to a right decision. Month after month have we ap- 
pealed to our readers in the most earnest prose 
language at our command to contribute to the erec- 
tion of the Audubon Monument, and our appeal 
has for the most part passed unheeded by, but the 
poet Isaac McLellan put his pen to paper in good 
flowing rhyme in behalf of the monument, and un- 
der the influence of the stimulus put his other hand 
into his pocket and sent us liberal largess, Is it 
not then possible that others may be similarly moved 
by his poetic appeal? That is precisely the prob- 
lem for solution, and one which we have determined 
to solve by publishing it, being willing to be proved 
wrong for the sake of truth and the money which 
will have to be put in evidence. 


THE “MAGAZINE” AS AN EDUCATOR. 


Editor Audubon Magazine: 

Will you please thank Miss Florence A. Merriam 
for me for her ‘‘Fifty Common Birds”? I have 
learned so much this spring, with her help, about 
the birds. Last year, if any one had asked me what 
kinds of birds we have in our neighborhood, I should 
probably have answered, ‘‘Oh, robins and catbirds 
and sparrows.” Of course, I knew there were more 
than those I have just named, but I never knew how 
many more until I saw them through my opera 
glasses. Just see my record for the past month. I 
have italicized the names of those I never saw before 
this spring. 

April 6-—Yellow-shafted flicker. 

April 14—Chippy, 4izg/et and a pair of juncos. 

April 18—Song sparrow, white-throated sparrow 
and a wood thrush. 

April 28—Robin building in the honeysuckle on 
our side porch. Saw the chimney swifts to-day, first 
time this year. 

May 1—Pair of Baltimore orioles. 

May 2—Meadowlark, black and white creeper, 
black-throated blue warbler and a chewink, 

May 5—Chewink or towhee, catbird (first time this 
year) brown thrush, belted kingfisher, Baltimore 
oriole and a white-throated sparrow. 

So you see I owe a great deal to Miss Merriam, 
for it was from her descriptions that I found out the 


names of my feathered friends. B, B. By. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa, 
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THE AUDUBON MONUMENT, 


H, noble Audubon, who lov'd so well 
Thro’ Nature’s loveliest, loneliest woods to 
tread, 
To paint with matchless brush and loving heart, 
The birds of song thro’ her dominions spread; 
To track with patient toil the forest glades, 
A wanderer lone in wildernesses drear, 
Toiling o’er Northern mount and Southern plain, 
Unwearied with thy task thro’ all the year. 
Dear to us all is thy illustrious fame, 
Deep in our hearts we consecrate thy name! 


"Mid solemn silence or the sylvan sounds 

Of woods primeval, thou did’st love to rove, 
Noting all bird-life of those leafy shades, 
Rejoicing in their joys, their songs of love. 
The birds that skimm’d the empty fields of air, 
The birds that thro’sthe sombre forests sped, 
The flocks that o'er the boundless prairies flew, 
The sea-fowl o’er the salty lagoons spread, 


Were all familiar in each tone and hue, 

Each gorgeous plumage, each melodious note, 

Each hovering wing that o'er your head would 
float; 

Sweet then the task the master’s hand to trace 

Each grace, each glory of the feathered race! 


Then let us raise a fair, memorial shaft, 

Sculptur’d with birds of every race and clime, 

Grac’d with thy lineaments, thy honor’d name, 

Memorial of our love thro’ future time. 

Let it arise where first the glow of day 

Around its shapely pinnacle may fall, 

And sunset’s rosy colors shall suffuse 

The graven name so precious to us all. 

There then the birds you lov’d their songs shall 
pour, ; 

Delicious harmonies of wood and vale, 

Where royal eagle shall above ye soar 

And evening whippoorwill sound mournful wail. 


IsAAC MCLELLAN. 


EMINENT PEOPLE, ON-BIRDOPROTECTION. 


OAK KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON: So- 
cleTY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds, A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty whiclt was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER, 


BROOKLYN, N. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 


Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 


If there were no purchasers there would be no de-- 


mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘ slaughter. of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
esthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CORNWALL-on-Hupson, N, pi 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 

Respectfully yours, 
EpwWaArRD P, Ror, 


WEST Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my: warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
Sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution, 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON SociETy. Very sincerely, 

Joun BurroucGus, 


160 W. 59TH STREET, } 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886, i) 


Lditor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AupDuUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of Savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis. 
a vice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 


For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart, 


If the AUDUBON SocieTy can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. Henry C, Porter. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb, 21, 1886, 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur-- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S, Puetrs, 


The Audubon Soctety. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


Tas AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons, It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, ora bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have n published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know thata single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip “11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time, In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in ives months from one auction room, 4 464 West 
Indianand Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Trdlan birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have feet sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm, These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the — songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright p umage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects multiply with such ow rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Fillions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, Hom 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, r19 by the male and 19 by the 
female. .If we suppose only six insects to have been Lronghe 
at each Visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
Insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are ony 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. | 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the reatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— ie 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. , 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
birds. s 
(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes= 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. ; 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
gaan birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
: PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities toa higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary, The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are lulled for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject, If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2'. certificates 
are issued to members, 

‘ TERMS OF MEMBERSnIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor an expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age, The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds, It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
os the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and rea: y to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the, Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. ony one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, ; 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages, 

e local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certis 
ficate of membership will be issued to any gee except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta ins yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. ce 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. 2 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes itsname, | ’ 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards! 


PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Typesetting easy; printed directions. Send 
2 stamps for list presses, type, etc., to factory, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


~~ 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


— 


Tue Aupuson MAGAZINE 
BOUND. 


Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 


in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all, It constitutes a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volume of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it represents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface. 

We are now in a position to execute orders for these badges 
to any extent. Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de- 
claration of principles, 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


318 Broadway, New York. 


FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
T EXHIBITIONS. 


A 
i f ps analer dove than other Magnesia, For 
sale a ruggists an ountry Stores, 


in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 
A A ment Registered Label attached, with- 
» lout which none is genuine, 

And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are the best in exist- 
ence. Correct styles and perfect fit. Catalogue of UNI- 
VERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or send 15 cts. 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. Subscribe for 
the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, a Monthly for Fash- 
ions and Home Literature, Profusely illustrated. Only $1.00 
a year, ro cents a copy. 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 40 East 12th Street, New York. 


A. J. Cammeyer, 
161, 163, 165, 167 and 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York Cliry. 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles. They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings. 


MISSES’ SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D, E. SIZES 11 TO 2, 
Misses’ Spring-Heel 
HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 
$2.00 


PER PAIR, 


Misses’ Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button, Boots sn ccscnsdeccceane cass <0sees orne ne s 

Misses’ Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots.....c00 cecccccrcccrsescccsccreces 82.00 


CHILDREN’S SHOES: 


WIDTHS A, B, C, D, E. SIZES 5 TO 10%. 


Children’s Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 


$1.50 


PER PAIR. 
Child’s Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
BAtton. Boots, ccc sinsse0e.c0ene=ns.ccc nnn eeeee eee’ 1.50 
Child’s Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots SGendwus de0ceeseeh Chks CEO ERE RRR $1.50 


The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them. They are 
pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new- 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
be served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. _Illus- 
trated catalogue and price list is mailed free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave., Corner Twelfth St. 


NEW YORK *CILY, 
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AUDUBON PRIZE LIST. 


URING the past year we have had a great deal of valuable 


assistance from young members in 


canvassing for subscribers for the AUDUBON M AGAZINE, and although Audubon boys and girls are 
enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and of course know,,that virtue is its own reward, we have no 


doubt they will be just as pleased as other boys 


efforts have been appreciated. 


and girls to get some substantial token in proof that their 
We have accordingly determined to present every member who has sent Us 


ten subscriptions and upward during the past year, with a free copy of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE fora year, 
or the Society’s silver badge, or any book in List I. below, as they may elect. Collectors of twenty sub- 
scriptions are entitled to select any book in List II., or they may select a book from List I., together with 


a badge or a free copy of the AUDUBON. 
in List III.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV 


book in List V. 


Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to select any book 
-, and the collector of fifty subscriptions any 
This system of giving prizes having been initiated, will be permanently continued. Any 


member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, may claim a prize immediately, or may let 


the account go on until entitled to 


a book in the second or any higher class. . The subscriptions may be 


sent in at any time during the year, but with the first installment the canvasser must advise us that he is 


trying for a prize. 


LIsT 


The America’s Cup. 

Angling, Blakely. 

Angling Talks, Dawson. 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria. 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout. 
American Bird Fancier. 

Cage and Singing Birds. 


Common Objects of the Seashore. 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott, 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton. 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins. 
Dog Breaking, Floyd. 
Englishe Dogges. Reprint of 1576. 


Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine 
Diseases. 


IT. (for 10 Subscriptions). 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper, 


Mrs, Partington's Mother Goose, 100 
illustrations, 


Field Botany, Walter P. Manton. 
Stories of American History, 
Stories About Dogs, Estelle, - 
When I Was a Girl, 


PS -EI.’ for So Subscriptions). 


American Salmon Fisherman. 

Fysshe and Fysshynge. 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
Trout Culture. 

Intelligence of Animals, illus., Morant. 
Native Song Birds. : 
Amateur Yacht Designing, Biddle. 
Book of Knots, illus., Tom Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux, 

Frazer’s Practical Roat Sa ling. 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 

The America’s Cup, cloth. 
Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 


Hints on Camping. 

Woodcraft, Nessmuk. 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard. 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood. 


The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Training, illustrated, 


Adventures on the Great Hunting 
Grounds of the World. 


Bound Vol, I. of the AupuBon Macaztxk. 
Bear Hunting. 

Dog ‘Training vs. Breaking, Hammond. 
Keeping One Cow, 

Orange Culture. 

Profits in Poultry. 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks 
Northrup. 


Daughter of the Regiment, Jane G, Aus- 
tin, i 


Outpost, Sequel to Daughter of the 
egiment., 


Life of Daniel Boone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky, : 


Noble Deeds of American Women. 
Pioneer Mothers in the West. 
Anecdotes of Animals. 


Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs. R. Lee. 


Stories of American History, Dodge. 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss. 

Young America’s Picture Rook, 

Our Girls, Louisa M. Olcott, 

Our Boys, Olive Thorne, 


LIST II. (for 30 Subscriptions). 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, 
Keene. 

Scientific Anglers. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. 

Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 

Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 

Insect World, Figuier. 

Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 

Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, 
Stephens. 
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Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Wells. 
Antelope and Deer of America. 

Game Water Birds of thé Atlantic Coast. 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. _ 

Boat Sailor’s Manual, Qualtrough, 


Canoe and Camera, Steele. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. 

Old St. Augustine, ilius., C. B. Reynolds. 
Our New Alaska, illus., Hallock. 
Southern California, Van Dyke. 
Famous Horses of America. 

Rod and Gun in California. 


American Boy’s Own Book of Sports 
and Games. 


Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
‘Thompson, 


Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 


Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 
Sportsmen. 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West, 
Young Moose Hunters, Stephens, 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris. 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright. 
Wonders of the Vellowstone, 


Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs. C. L. 
Smith, iA 


Only Girls, Virginia F, Townsend, 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, 
Worthington’s Annual for 1888, 


IV. (for <0 Subscriptions). = 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed. 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor. 


Dogs, Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease, 


Youatt on the Dog, 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale, 


LIST V. (fer 50 Subscriptions). 


A. 0. U. Check List of North American 
Birds. 
Coues’ Check List of North American 
irds. 
Land and Game Birds, Minot. 


Qur Birds and Their Haunts, Langille.. 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison. 
Yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine. 


Tenants of Our Old Farm, Henry C, 
McCook, illustrated. 


History of the Mastiff, Wynn, 
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For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


all of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


and Study, 


dirds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own, 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 


For 
For OUT-DOOR .LiF EB? 
For CAMPING ? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING? 

For YACHTING ? 

For CANOEING ? 


NATURAL HISTORY? Read 


the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream, 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream, 


Read 
Read 
Read 
Read 
Read 
Read 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. .Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents 


Mention this magazine. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen, Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
cloth, $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. 

Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50, 4 
Forest and Stream Fables. 

By ‘“‘Awausooss,””’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture, All of them have pith and point, rocts. 


The Canoe Aurora, 

By Dr. C. A. Neiwe. The well-told story of the author's’ 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’), By the first of livin 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $r.00. 


Small Yachts. 

TueiR DesicN AND Construction, by C, P. Kunnarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole renge of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America. ‘The text une 25 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates, Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 

By Cuas. HAtiock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservorrs, By Anto. 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powerrt. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so tae aeany discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 

For Amatrurs. By W. P. Stepuens. A manual of boat 
building by the smn editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
By Tueopvore Roosrvett. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. ; 

By S. T. Hammonp, kenne! editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness then by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house Vogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, 

By “Seneca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the ip cook, by a practical man who kas tried them. In. 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00, 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame JuniANA Berners. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. 
By ‘“‘Ngssmux.”’ In “Woodcraft”? Nessmuk imparts the 


~ knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years ic eoquir- 


ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something, Price $z.00, 


(ay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books, 
Address Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.,, 318 Broadway, New York, 


C, L. £CHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK.—' FOREST AND STREAM” PRESS, 


